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THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, LEWES. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 


The fiscal interest which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
shared with the King in Lewes as shown by the Domesday 
Survey, the fact that St. Michael’s was in the gift of 
Christchurch, Canterbury, and the coincidence that it had 
the same dedication as the neighbouring monastery (later 
College) of South Malling, which had a close connection 
with the archiepiscopal manor of the same name, make it 
probable that this church owed its foundation to the arch- 
bishop’s care for the spiritual welfare of the Saxon town, 
just as the Church of All Saints may be attributed to the 
piety of an early bishop of the Diocese of Chichester. The 
parish now includes those of St. Martin and St. Andrew, 
the latter having been absorbed by an instrument dated 
1545- 


The earliest parts of the present structure, the circular 
west tower and the western walls of the north and south 
aisles, date from the 13th century. Three bays of the 14th 
century arcade of the south aisle complete the medieval 
portions of the old church, the remainder having been 
rebuilt in 1748, the date on its south wall. A church- 
wardens’ minute relates that the bricks supplied for this 
wall being of poor quality, it was resolved to use squared 
and knapped flints instead, and to this is due the beautiful 
flintwork of the street front with its stone quoins and 
parapet. The two doors of Portland stone are of the same 
date, but the windows have been replaced in a different 
stone. The north arcade of the nave, and that on either 
side of the chancel are in wood, having octagonal cased 
columns with 18th century capitals and bases, surrounding 
solid oak posts, to take the weight of the roof. The 
chancel was lengthened in the 19th century. An 18th 
century bell tower, south of the old west tower, has been 
removed in recent times. Among the fittings are two bells, 
one with the initials R.B. and the date 1571, and the other, 
dated 1608, with the name of the bell-founder Edmund Giles, 
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whose foundry was in Lewes and who was buried at St. 
Michael’s in 1615. The 17th and 18th century plate includes 


pieces given by Thomas Sergison in 1753. The Registers 
commence in 1570, and in the Society’s possession are the 
interesting Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Andrew's 


(1522-1545) and the joint parishes of St. Andrew and St. 
Michael (1546-1601). They are notable for their unbroken 
list of contributors to the poor rate for close on 8o years. 

Few of the old memorials survive, but two brasses, one 
(c. 1430), with the headless figure in plate armour and a 
shield of arms, commemorates a member of the De Warenne 
family, and the other is to John Braydeforde, priest. The 
wall tablet to Sir Nicholas Pelham (died 1559) and his wile 
Anne (Sackville) is well-known from the verse which 
proclaims :— 

‘** What time ye French sought to have sackt 
Sea-foord 


This Pelham did repell them back aboord.”’ 
Sir Nicholas, of the Pelhams of Laughton, lived at 
Halland and had a town house in Lewes, now the White 
Hart Hotel. 


Opposite the Pelham monument stood formerly (according 
to Burrell) ‘‘ the monument of George Goring, Esq., which 
was taken down on rebuilding the church about 1755 and 
not replaced.’’ Burrell goes on to say that it was then ‘“‘ in 
the possession of John Morris, of Lewes, stonemason, who 
took it for a debt of £12 of Joseph Daw who rebuilt the 
church.’’ Mr. Percival Bridgman (the successor of 
Morris) could find only the medallion with achievement of 
arms, which he generously returned to the church, and it 
has now been placed above a tablet with the original 
inscription as preserved by Burrell. This Goring was son 
of George Goring who built Danny at a cost of £4,000, and 
the house (now Pelham House) in St. Andrew’s Lane, at 
a cost of £2,000, and who died owing the Crown a very 
large sum which he had collected as Master of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries. His brother, Sir Henry Goring, 
was also a parishioner of St. Michael’s, and built the house 
now converted into Westgate Chapel. 


There were many other people of this period, worthy to 
be remembered, who were buried in the church, among 
them Mrs. Alice Holter who, in 1560, gave ten pounds 
towards the erection of the Market and Sessions House 
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near Castlegate, the remaining ten pounds being given, 
according to John Rowe, by ‘‘ the Twelve,’’ who governed 
Lewes. She also gave £10 towards the repair of Lewes 
Bridge. 

The churchyard lies beneath the Castle mound, and Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Earl of Nottingham (son of the 
victor of the Armada), owning the house east of the church, 
paid a yearly rent for the standing of his chimney on the 
churchyard wall. 





THE WARREN(?) SHIELD AT ST. MICHAEL’S, 
LEWES. 


By R. H. D’ELBOUX. 


At St. Michael’s, Lewes, is a headless armoured figure 
in brass, with one shield remaining. It is described in 
S.A.C., Vol. 78, p. 108, by Mrs. Davidson-Houston, with 
annotations by the Editor. In Mill Stephenson’s List of 
Monumental Brasses it is dated c. 1430, and ascribed, on the 
strength of the shield, to a member of the Warren family. 


The shield is quarterly, I and IV checky—and or, II paly 
of four or and—, III paly of four, —and or. The heraldry 
of brasses of this date was usually accurate, and it was the 
regular practise to leave the latten to represent gold, and 
to use lead for silver and pigments for the colours. But 
other families beside Warren bore a checky shield, and by 
1430 the Warren connection with Lewes had been severed 
for some eighty years, with the Lordship passing to the 
FitzAlans. 

Sir William Burrell visited Lewes in 1775, and Mr. 
Salzman refers to a note in his manuscript, taken from 
‘Mr. Elliot’s book,’’ of a coffin slab at Bangor in Wales, 
on which is a shield quarterly I and IV, checky, II barry 
of four, III paly of four. I have not been able to identify 
“Mr. Elliot’s book ’’: but he was, no doubt, the John 
Elliot of Lewes, some of whose MS. collections are in the 
Society’s Library at Barbican House. The slab, however, is 
now in the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. It was found 
in 1924 in use as a culvert top at Maes-y-nant, Marchwiel, 
near Wrexham, and had previously been used as a gate post. 
Marchwiel is some two miles from Bangor on Dee, and the 
latter place within five miles of the Warren stronghold of 
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Holt or Lyon’s Castle, which passed from the Warrens at 
the same time as Lewes. 

The slab is illustrated in Rhys’ edition of Pennant in 
1883 (one of a plate of four such slabs) but otherwise does 
not seem to have appeared in Welsh antiquarian publica- 
tions. It is of late XIVth century date, and now much 
worn; its surface is clean, and there is no trace of metal 
stain, and so no indication that the alternate squares were 
ever filled in. Thanks to the courtesy of Sir Cyril Fox, I 
can offer a photograph of the shield, which markedly 
resembles that at Lewes, in the hope that someone will 
succeed, where I have failed, in identifying both, through 
the quarterings. (See Frontispiece.) 

My thanks are due to Sir Cyril Fox and W. J. Hemp, 
Esq., for much of the subject matter of this note. 





MEDIAEVAL COTTAGES IN SUSSEX. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, M.P., F.S.A. 

Looking over the work of our Society during the present 
century, progress would appear to have been mainly in 
three directions. By far the most important, monuments of 
early days, say to the end of the Roman occupation, asso- 
ciated with the names of Margary and the Curwens. Next 
the study of monuments in churches, especially post-Reform- 
ation, in which Mrs. Esdaile is the most prominent figure. 
The third is timber work, which the Victorian students of 
medievalism hardly thought worthy of serious study, but 
which we now realise teaches us in some ways more of 
the actual life of our ancestors than any of their fabrics 
of stone. 


Perhaps the noblest timber work on earth is to be found 
in the temples of Japan, whose great cryptomeria columns, 
sometimes eighteen inches in diameter, present something of 
the same impression of massiveness as the Norman pillars 
at Steyning. In Europe we have a remarkable series of 
early timber churches in Norway, massively framed and 
adorned both with the contemporary Romanesque detail and 
distinctively Scandinavian forms. At Greensted (near 
Ongar) in this country, we have a remarkable wooden 
church of the Saxon period, whose walls are formed of ver- 
tically placed logs of oak. A series of much later timber 
churches in eastern Europe are formed of horizontally set 
squared beams, notched at the angles (like American log 
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huts) with crude Byzantine detail and frequently onion 
domes. 


In Western Europe there are a few framed timber 
churches, chiefly of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
one of the finest of which is at Honfleur, across the Seine 
from Le Havre. In this country we have examples at Nether 
Peavor, Holmes Chapel, Marton, in Cheshire; Denton, in 
Lancashire, and elsewhere. Sometimes only the ‘‘arcades’’ 
are of timber and the outer walls of stone. We have a 
striking example of this in our own county at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Chichester, though divided up in the seventeenth 
century. Sometimes timber towers rise from the ground, 
attached to a masonry church, as at Itchingfield in Sussex, 
and Cowden (Kent) and Burstow (Surrey) just over the 
border. At Shenfield (Essex) the wooden tower is built 
within a church of stone: we have in Sussex numerous 
examples of small timber towers astride on the roof and 
supported wholly by its beams. Clayton is a charming 
example. It is a Downland type on the whole. Practically 
every part of a church may be of wood: monuments and 
effigies in that material are not uncommon; at Marks Tey 
the font is hewn out of a great block of oak. In screens 
and roofs of timber this country leads the world. 


But in England our finest examples of timber are 
domestic. In the north they include such great mansions 
as Smithills (Lancashire) and Old Moreton Hall (Cheshire) : 
in Sussex for the most part they are smaller. Usually they 
are plain enough, with no other cross-pieces than necessary 
braces, but the curved pieces making patterns within the 
panels formed by the main timbers, supposed to be a 
Cheshire tradition, may be seen so far apart as East 
Mascalls, Mayfield and a cottage at Fulking, a hamlet of 
Edburton, besides a good many others. 


Sussex is happy in the possession of a very large number 
of small medizval houses of timber. For the most part 
they consist of three bays, two forming a hall, open to the 
ridge, and the third floored over to make a solar with room 
below, sometimes an attic above. Occasionally the hall 
itself is on an upper floor, as at the Residentiary in 
Chichester, the Society’s houses at Parsonage Row, West 
Tarring, and probably Brook House, West Hoathly parish. 


The construction of timber buildings differs widely in 
different parts of this country and this is perhaps the field 
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of medizval architecture that has received least attention. 
A crutched technique, that is curved beams extending from 
ground-sill to ridge, is not uncommon (though apparently 
in Sussex unknown) : there are examples at Weobley, Win- 
forton and Monkland in Herefordshire ; till lately there was 
another at Sedgley in Staffordshire. The form is not very 
constructive and requires rather tangled arrangements to 
work into the main supports the necessary roof and walls. 

Medieval cottages in this country were nearly always 
open halls. The Chantry at Towcester is, however, a good 
example of an originally floored small house of stone, dating 
about 1440. At West Wycombe is a fifteenth century church 
house of three bays, originally floored. The upper storey is 
divided into rooms ; the ground floor has a gateway through, 
occupying one bay, and a large uninterrupted chamber with 
wooden pillars to support the ceiling occupies the other two. 

The desire for greater privacy and greater comfort and 
warmth than was afforded by the draughty open hall with 
its fire in the middle of the floor caused all the smaller ones 
to be floored over during the period of the Renaissance. In 
large mansions halls open to the roof continued to be built 
up to the time of the civil wars. One of the latest examples 
is Aston Hall in Warwickshire, which was in building from 
1618 to 1635. A very early instance of the flooring of a hall 
is to be seen at Appleton Manor in Berkshire, where the 
Norman hall was divided up about 1480, but this may have 
been because a new hall was built. Shakespeare seems to 
refer to the partitioning of a hall in Henry VI (v. 6), 
‘* He made a chimney in my father’s house.’’ Our Sussex 
examples appear mostly to have been floored over and a 
brick chimney built up through the roof during the reign 
of Elizabeth and James I. How gradual was the process of 
discarding the hall in a great mansion is to be studied at 
Danny (Hurstpierpoint) and Wakehurst (Ardingly), both 
erected in the last decade of the sixteenth century, the latter 
having no chamber more than a single storey high, the 
former with a great hall extending from the ground to the 
ridge of the roof. The timber house of East Mascalls never 
had a hall. Nearly the whole of it is unfortunately 
demolished. 

A careful search would undoubtedly disclose a great many 
more timber halls of medieval date. They seem mostly to 
be found in the forest area, especially the country surround- 
ing East Grinstead and Horsham. 
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THE BOROUGH OF WYTHERING, IN PAGHAM. 


By LINDSAY FLEMING, M.A. 
(Concluded from p. 101, Vol, ix.) 


Chamberlains’ Accounts contain references to the follow- 
ing :— 

In that of 1427-8 a half burgage formerly of Ric. Boys 
was in the lord’s hands. By 1430-31 this was wholly 
devastated by the sea. A burgage called ‘‘Carnelles ’’ was 
devastated by the sea and so demised to Thos. Dymayt at 
reduced rent, 4d. instead of 8d. This tenant took 14 
burgages ‘‘ late Cordewaneres ’’ at rent reduced from 12d. 
to 4d. for the same reason. 

The Account of 1430-31 recorded ‘‘ decay of rent ’’ 2d. in 
respect of 4 burgage formerly of Alan Dymat let to John 
Dymat for 2d., and similarly 4d. for a burgage called 
‘“ Nevyles ’’ let to John Jolyf. 

In 1435-36 was entered reduction of rent of 14 burgages, 
‘late of Wm. Hampton and Wm, Lette,’’ now let to 
Reginald Harry for 8d. instead of 12d.'° 

Turning to the Hundred Rolls, at the court on 24 
October, 1502, ‘‘ Robert Wefer surrendered one virgate in 
Witheryng at 8d. rent, to the use of Wm. Feithfull of 
Chichester. Said Wm. took up the burgage, and gave 8d. 
fine for entry, fealty.”"'7 The rent of 8d. was usual for a 
burgage ; the fine for entry varied in amount. This rent, 8d. 
for the year, was attached to each messuage in the 13th 
century Custumal, except that the half messuages ‘‘of the 
old port’’ paid 3d. 

The burgage changed hands again. At a hundred court 
in November, 1510, ‘‘ Wm. Fayrewode took up a burgage 
in Witheryng in parish of Pagham, formerly of Wm. Holt 
and late of Wm. Feythfull; fine 12d. for entry and 8d. to 
let it to farm for 10 years from Michaelmas last.’’}* 

In November, 1513, was presented the death of Wm. 
Fayrehede of Kyngesware co. ‘‘ Deynshere.’"? His 
burgage, not heriotable, reverted to the lord and at the next 
court was taken up by Jn. Boyes of Chichester, fine 8d.?° 
On 5 April, 1529, Jn. Latter took up a burgage called 
16. Min. R. (Lambeth Library), Nos. 883-885. 


17. Ct. R. (Lambeth Library), No. 164. 

18. Ib, No. 169. 

19. Ib. No. 17la. I have searched in vain for this place in Lysons’ 
** Devonshire.”’ 

20. Ib. 
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‘* Chamberes ’’ at the same rent 8d., fine 6d.7! Wm. 
Poleyn, predecessor of Jn. Morell as bailiff, held a burgage 
and half a burgage. The burgage he took at reduced rent 
from about 1476.*? 

The chantry priest of Pagham held land in. Wythering. 
The death of Jn. Whattes, chantry priest, was presented at 
the Hundred of 5 April, 1529, and he held freely, besides 
several other holdings and the ‘‘ chauntery hous,’’ 2} 
virgates and 7 acres in Witheryng.** 

The Chamberlain’s Account for the year 1425-26 had 
recorded decay of rent of fourteen acres of free land at 
Wyteryng, wholly submerged by the sea, as appears from 
the account of 1443-44.7" 

On 5 May, 1530, was presented that Alexr. Shawe, 
Vicar of Pagham, ‘‘ has overburdened Witheryng common 
with sheep; amerced 20d.’’*° This was one of his minor 
offences. 

Memory of the Withering ‘‘ burgages "’ persisted to 1608 
in which year was made ‘‘ Survey of the Manor of North- 
bersted with the Hundred of Aldwick.’’** 

Among free tenants, Alexander Shawe, possibly in 
collateral descent from the last pre-Reformation Vicar of 
Pagham just mentioned, held ‘*‘ four burgages,’’ comprising 
one acre at rent of 5s. 4d., equivalent to rent of eight 
messuages in the thirteenth century. Notes on the Survey 
record that this was in Pagham Farm in 1668, Geo. Rudge, 
Esq., 1731, and sold by him to Wm. Adams in 1759. __—iIn 
1608 Thomas Clarke held one burgage of land in Pagham 
called ‘‘ Bose,’’ perhaps referring to Jn. Boyes mentioned 
above. 

The 1786 Survey of Aldwick manor lists the different 
parcels of Pagham Farm, Freehold of Wm. Adams, Senr., 
** 116 acres late Geo. Rudges, Esq.’’*’ The only one acre 
piece was meadow called One Acre and containing 1 acre 24 
perches, No. 461 on the 1786 map. We may presume this 
was Alexander Shawe’s ‘“‘ four burgages ’’ and is thus the 
only portion of Wythering that can, with probability, be 


21. Ib. No. 181. 

22. Min. R. (Lambeth Library), Nos. 1274 and 889. 

28. Ct. R. (Lambeth Library), No. 176. 

24. Min. R. (Lambeth Library), Nos. 881 and 886. 

25. Ct. R. (Lambeth Library), No. 182. 

26. Raper and Co., Chichester. Bound photo. copy given me by late 
W. H. B. Fletcher, Esq. 

27. Raper and Co., Chichester. Bound copy given me by late W. H. 
B. Fletcher, Esq. 
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exactly located. It is on the left, south of Church Farm 
House, at the commencement of the path to Pagham Lagoon, 
once the Mill Pond.”® 

This location may be further indicated by the entries in 
the Accounts of Roger Sawyer, Chamberlain of Pagham, 
for 1443-44 and for 1444-45 :— 

‘* 2d. increase of rent of one weir at Wythering late of 
John Bourer charged among the new rents, of old at 2d. 
demised by Court Roll of [1423].’’?* 

‘* 8d. new rent of a place called ‘ wereplace ’ within the 
port of Wytheryng newly built about the weir, formerly 
Bourers thus demised to Thos. Roos and Jn. Roos. . .’’° 
Pagham mill was included in the Bourere bequest to Pagham 
Chantry. 

This location is indicated by entries in the Accounts of 
Roger Sawyer, Chamberlain of Pagham, for 1443-44 and 
for 1444-45** referring to the ‘‘ weir at Wythering late of 
John Bourer ”’ and “‘ a place called ‘ Wereplace ’ within the 
port of Wytheryng newly built about the weir, formerly 
Bourers.’” Pagham mill was included in the Bourere 
bequest to Pagham Chantry.*° 

(Concluded.) 





LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AT ALCISTON MANOR, 1536. 


The Schedule of household goods and stock printed below 
is taken from a Lease dated 6th February, 27 Hen. VIII 
(1535-6), by the Abbot and Convent of Battle of their 
manor and farm of Alciston, near Lewes, one of the original 
possessions granted by William the Conqueror. Until the 
time of this lease the manor and farm had been kept in the 
hands of the abbey authorities and worked under a bailiff 
or serjeant ; hence it was that the farm was fully stocked. 
The date of the lease is suggestive, bearing in mind that 
the Act of Parliament for the Suppression of the smaller 
monasteries was passed in the previous year, but there is 
no hint in the lease of any anticipation of impending trouble. 


28. Westerly part of No. 446 on Ordnance Survey, Sheet LXXIII, 16, 
Edition 1912; and No. 571, on Tithe Map, 1847. 

29. Min. R. (Lambeth Library), Nos. 886 and 887. 

30. Compare . .S., Vol XXXVI, 1931, p. 78: ‘‘acre of land near the 
water mill aforesaid, lying in the common field within the tithing 
of Wytheryng.”’ 
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Visits by the Abbot to the manor are contemplated, and the 
hall, kitchen and other buildings, and the old chapel in the 
garden are reserved for his use, with accommodation for 
his servants and horses, when he should visit the manor. 


Schedule of Live and Dead Stock. 

In the lord’s chamber: A new bedstedill with 2 new 
formes joyned thereto(?), a long tabill with 2 trestills, 2 
new formes, a chayer, 2 joyned stoles, 1 new stonding cup- 
borde, a hanging cupborde. 

In the Chapel: 1 super altare upon the Awtor, 1 littill 
candelstyck of latyn, 2 littill formes, whereof one is nayled 
to the walle. 

In the chaplain’s chamber: 1 bedstedyll. 

In the next chamber: 2 bedstedills, 1 old tabill bound with 
yron, 2 formes, 2 trestills. 

In the bailiff’s chamber: 2 bedstedills, 1 old cupborde, 1 
hanging shelf, 1 collar of yron with cheynes for a wydnmyll, 
12 pound of coton candylls. 

In the buttery: 1 tabill, 2 formes, 2 grete bred cofers, 1 
hanging shelf, 1 almery of canvas, two stalegs to set ale 
vessells, 1 shelf by the wall, 1 perche, 2 stands for ale, 2 
barells, 2 verkyns, a graper of yron, 2 candilsticks. 

In the kitchen: A laver of brass, a grete pot called 
colinan, 4 brasse pots, 1 pot of gardyner selon (?), 1 spytte, 
1 treyfote, 1 lede trough, 1 dressyng borde, 1 littill tabill, 
I pan, 1 stone morter, 1 pestill, 2 pothokys, 1 gredyron, 1 
frying pan, 1 forme. 

In the larder: 1 salting trough, 1 salt barell and 4 bushel 
of salt therein, 1 hanging cupborde, 1 tabill with fete to 
lay on Flesshe. 

In the work house: Tymber for 3 extrees (axle-trees), 
5 chepys for ploughs with one lode of other tymber to make 
necessaryes, 5 new oxbowes. 

In the mill house: 1 bed for an Appoulemylle with a 
wrenge, 6 pypes. 

At the well: A boket, 1 rope. Jn the court: 20 lode of 
wodde. 

In the bakehouse: 1 cast pan with 3 erys containing 20 
gallons, 1 pan, feble, containing 12 gallons, 1 pan contain- 
ing 9 gallons of William a Kent, 1 pan containing 6 gallons, 
feble, 1 new trefote of yron, 1 knedyng trough, 1 bultyng 
fate, 1 querne, 2 messhyng fats, 2 tynds, 1 ladefate, 2 
stollages, 1 yotyng fate, 1 ost here, feble, for the ost there, 
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1 yelefate, 1 new ladder to the ost, 1 furneys of brasse, 1 
ale seve. 

In the cheesemaker’s house: 4 cheese mots and 4 bords, 
4 mylkyng scoppys, a grete charne, 1 litil charne, 1 stondyng 
tubbe, 1 rennyng fat, 1 whey kemlyn, 4 kemlyns for mylk, 
3 cheese clothes, wherof 2 good, 2 erthyn crocks, 1 payre 
balans with 7 weights of lede, whereof one 4 cwt., 2nd 1 qr., 
3rd 4 qr., 4th 7 lb., 5th 4 Ilb., 6th 3 Ib., 7th 2 lb., a wey 
and a half of chese, 7 galons of butter. 

In the granary: 1 bushell bound with yron, 8 sacks, 1 
whete seve, 1 bere seve, 2 shalds, a aplesack. 

In husbandrie: 3 wenys with whelys, whereof one payre 
feble, 4 payres yron lyncs, 4 nebyokes with yrons, 12 other 
yokes with hoks and chapys, oxbowes for 4 crasts, 12 
tyghts of yron, whereof 4 with swevylls and hokys, 5 dong- 
courts, whereof 2 with whelys, 4 ploughs with whelys, 4 
culters, 5 sharys, 4 towes of yron, 3 ladders one by Ambol- 
hoke, 2 spadys, 4 shovylls, 4 dongforks with yron, 1 sede 
codde, 4 pytcheforks, 4 weneropys, 4 mattockes, whereof 
one crosse mattock and a brode mattock, a crow of yron, 8 
wantyhokys and webbys with ropes, 1 whypsawe, feble, 3 
augurs, 1 hamer, 3 axes, 1 bowe wymbille, 8 weedyng 
hokys, 1 botyll of leddar, 3 payre of treys ropes, 1 drey, 1 
hedgebill, 1 brasse pot containing 6 gallons of tarre. 


(The following in Latin) :— 


Live Stock: 6 gelded horses, whereof 1 value 13s. 4d.; 2 
others value 10s. a head and the remaining 3 value 6s. 8d. 
a head; 4 mares with male sucking foals, value 6s. 8d. a 
head ; 30 oxen, value per head, 16s. 8d.; 1 bull and 20 cows, 
value per head, 8s. 6d.; 12 two-year-old steers and heifers, 
value 6s. 8d. a head; 12 yearling steers and heifers, value 
5s. a head; 10 calves, value per head, 2s. 8d.; 6 rams, per 
head, 15d.; 200 wethers (multones), per head, 20d.; 200 
ewes, per head, 16d.; 100 hogasters, per head, 16d.; 100 
jercs and lambs, whereof 70 jercs, value per head, 14d., and 
30 lambs, value per head tod. ; 2 boars, value 5s. a head; 4 
sows, value 3s. 4d. a head; 6 hogs, per head 3s. ; 10 porkers, 
per head 2s. 6d.; 10 capons; 6 cocks and hens; 1 peacock 
and 1 peahen; 1 gander and 7 geese; 6 ducks; 2 hives with 
bees. 


While most of the terms appearing in the foregoing document are 
plain enough, some are obscure, and explanation from readers 
versed in medieval English husbandry will be welcomed.—Ed., 


S.N.Q. 
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AVEBURY. 


On March 23rd was announced by The Times and other 
papers the most cheering piece of news that archeologists 
have read for a long time, no less than the acquisition by 
the National Trust for the nation of 950 acres of land at 
Avebury, covering the larger part of the site of the vast 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age monuments. The National 
Trust considered it impossible to make an appeal to the 
public in wartime, but fortunately the Pilgrim Trust and our 
own Member, Mr. I. D. Margary, generously made gifts 
which enabled the purchase to be made, though some part 
of the price remains on mortgage. 


About a third of the land is represented by nearly all 
the famous Circles, with their surrounding bank and ditch 
and the nearest third of the West Kennet avenue of 
megaliths which runs south from them, and also the 
Neolithic site of Windmill Hill, a mile and a half away to 
the north-west. This part of the purchase was made from, 
and with the generous help of, Mr. Alexander Keiller, 
F.S.A., who purchased the property in 1925, and has since 
then, through the Morven Institute of Archzological 
Research, founded by him and maintained at his own 
expense, preserved and restored the prehistoric monuments 
on his land. With the site is acquired the museum opened 
in 1938 in the eighteenth century stables of the Manor 
House. 


The other and larger part of the land now acquired consists 
of the 650 acres of Manor Farm, which includes the rest of 
the Circles, and extends over both sides of the West Kennet 
Avenue, running to the south. 


Mr. Keiller’s scheme for the preservation and restoration 
of the monuments was scheduled to occupy another ten 
years, when it was interrupted by the war. The northern 
third of the West Kennet Avenue and the western half of 
the outer Circle, with part of the southern interior setting, 
had then been restored, the megaliths being set up again 
in their original positions and the remaining stone-holes 
identified by the disturbance of the chalk. With the return 
of peace there is good hope that this great national work 
may be completed. Until recently, Avebury was curiously 
little known, at least by comparison with Stonehenge; but 
it is perhaps the largest prehistoric monument of its kind in 
Europe. 
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A MACE-HEAD FROM WASHINGTON. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, F.S.A. 

Our Member, Mr. Frank Duke, has presented to the 
Society’s Museum a small mace-head, three inches by two 
(see Fig.). It consists of a quartzite pebble from the beach, 
perforated through the centre, 
and was discovered a few 
years ago two feet below the 
surface at Rock Sandpit, 
Washington. The perfora- 
tion, which no doubt was 
made by means of a wooden 
drill applied with wet sand to 
both surfaces in turn, is hour- 
glass in section, being of 
greater diameter on the faces 
than in its centre. There is 
very little abrasion of the 
surface at each end of the 
stone. 

Such perforated pebbles 
are looked upon as mace- 
heads, or signs of authority. 
In a well-known barrow at 
Normanton, Wilts, was 
found a somewhat similar 
mace-head with the remains 
of an ornamented haft, and 
Mortimer tells of another 
with an ash handle about 18 
inches long from a barrow at 
Towthorpe, East Riding, 
Yorkshire. Both these 
barrows contained metal objects and in each case the per- 
foration in the stone head was cylindrical, as if bored with 
a hollow bone or metal cylinder. There is no reason to 
attribute a mace-head with hour-glass perforation to an 
earlier period than that of Bronze. 

Other Sussex examples of this type of mace-head in the 
Society’s Museum are those from Hurstpierpoint, of 
diorite; Goldstone Bottom, Hove, of volcanic rock; two 
from the neighbourhood of Horsham, one of igneous rock 
and one of quartzite; and one each of quartzite from Hard- 
ham, East Dean (East Sussex) and from near Lewes. In 
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the Brighton Museum are specimens from Annington Farm, 
St. Botolphs, of quartzite; from Peacehaven, of quartzite; 
and fragments, one of igneous rock from Saddlescombe and 
one of quartzite from Exceat. One of quartzite from Black 
Down and one of jasper from Fernhurst are in the Hasle- 
mere Museum. In the Tunbridge Wells Museum is an 
example from Selsey Bill, while the Pitt Rivers Museum, 
Farnham, Dorset, contains half of another of quartzite from 
the filling of one of the pits within the camp on Mount 
Caburn. In addition the Littlehampton Museum contains 
an example of igneous rock, 190 mm. long, found built into 
a wall in Church Street of that town. 





THE CINQUE PORTS. 
By W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 


The origin of the Cinque Ports has never been satis- 
factorily explained. The writer offers the suggestion that 
it owed its beginning to a Confederation of the five towns 
for the mutual protection of their trade, akin to the Hanseatic 
League, though, of course, the Cinque Ports never enjoyed 
the amount of independence or importance of these. Con- 
trary to the popular impression, the Cinque Ports never 
seem to have taken any part in fighting in England’s wars, 
though there are several instances of their fighting both 
in this country and abroad when their trade was interfered 
with. In return for the privileges and partial self-govern- 
ment which they enjoyed they were under the obligation 
to provide to the King for a few weeks annually, free of 
charge, when required, a number of Merchant Vessels. 
These, as is obvious from the size of their crews, were not 
fighting ships, but were intended for, and were used as, 
transports and supply vessels. The Cinque Ports were 
apparently not even responsible for the defence of their 
coastline, the Winchelsea area, for instance, was in the 
14th century in charge of the Abbot of Battle. 

The Flemish influence was very pronounced in the Middle 
Ages in the Romney Marsh where several of the Cinque 
Ports towns are situated, even to the extent of the Flemish 
land measure and foot being used instead of the English. 
Apparently there was much similarity in the organisation 
of the Cinque Ports towns and the commercial and manu- 
facturing cities of Flanders. In Bruges, for instance, 
municipal affairs were exclusively in the hands of a Merchant 
Aristocracy amounting to only about one-tenth of the popu- 
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lation (according to a paper by Dr. J. de Smet, Government 
Archivist of Bruges); this seems to correspond to the 
Barons, also known as the Freemen of the Cinque Ports 
towns. As far as our knowledge goes these also appear to 
have been merchants, whereas, as in Bruges the unfran- 
chised commonalty were presumably tradesmen, retail 
traders, fishermen, seamen and labourers. If any of these 
in Bruges wished to join the privileged Merchant class 
known as ‘‘ Poorters,’’ he had first to abandon his trade for 
a year and a day and pay a considerable admission fee. 
May this not be the correct interpretation of a certain doubt- 
ful clause in the 14th century custumal of Winchelsea 
(Sussex Notes and Queries, Vol. VI, page 97). The whole 
local government of Bruges was in the hands of the 
‘* Poorters,’’ and the Duke of Flanders chose his local 
representatives from these, just as the King’s Bailiffs 
of the Cinque Ports in the 13th and 14th centuries appear 
generally to have been chosen from the local Barons. 

The conclusions which one appears to be entitled to draw 
are that the Barons or Freemen of the Cinque Ports in the 
Middle Ages were a Merchant Aristocracy, which a crafts- 
man with sufficient means could join if he abandoned his 
craft, and that the foundation and object of the Cinque Ports 
was commercial, also that the Cinque Ports were granted 
their privileges and a measure of self-government on account 
of the advantage to the Crown and country of a flourishing 
Confederation of Merchant Towns situated on the Channel. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from page tos, Vol. ix.) 
ST. ANDREW WARDROBE AND ST. ANNE, BLACKFRIARS. 
Marriages (united parishes) : 1727-1837 concluded. 

1737—Feb. 14. Henry Martin of Ringmar, Sussex, 
bachelor, and Mary Trowell of Ct Ch. 
in county of Middlesex, spinster, by 
licence. 

739—Nov. 18. Samuel Abbott of St. Olave, Hart Street, 
London, bachelor, and Elizabeth Sandi- 
land of Arundell, Sussex, spinster, by 
licence. 

1740—July 20. Michael Warden of Cookfield, Sussex, 
bachelor, and Sarah Dean, spinster of 
Lewis in the same county, by licence. 
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1740—Jan. 20. William Foord of Salehurst, Sussex, 
widower, and Susannah Blandford of 
Poole, Wilts, spinster, by licence. 


1774—May 17. Thomas Withers of St. Andrew Wardrobe, 
and Ann (signs Susanna) Withers 
formerly Hatcher of the County of 
Sussex, by licence. 


1776—Oct. 9g. William Bishop, bachelor, of St. Ann, 
Blackfriars, and Sarah Challen (marks) 
of Cocking, Sussex, spinster, by licence. 


1798—May 27. John Prudden, widower of Findon, 
Sussex, and Catherine Deards, widow 
of St. Ann, Blackfriars, by licence. 

1825—Oct. 1. Baker Peter Smith of St. Andrew by the 


Wardrobe, London, bachelor, and 
Caroline Hinnah of Winchelsea, Sussex, 
spinster, a minor, by licence and consent 
of father, Joseph Hinnah. 





On pages 203-4 of Volume V the Marriages of Sussex 
folk at St. Bride, London, 1587-1837, were published. 


By extended courtesy of the Rev. Arthur Taylor, M.A., the 
following further Marriages are printed, with the addition of 
extracts from the register of Baptisms and burials, 1587- 
1812, relating to Sussex, though this is not indicated in the 
entries themselves. 


ST. BRIDE, LONDON: Further marriages. 


(The Banns 1655-56 are headed ‘‘ have a licence to marry 
where they please.’’) 


1600—May 1. Mr. George Evelyn and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ryvers. 

(George Evelyn of Everley and West 
Dean, Wilts, one of the six clerks in 
Chancery, grandson of George Evelyn 
of Long Ditton, Surrey by his 1st wife 
Rose née Williams, and grandfather of 
Elizabeth Evelyn who married Robert 
Pierrepoint, brother of the Frances and 
Gervase in the note to the 22 Jan., 
1662, baptism, 
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His wife, Elizabeth was dau. of John 
Rivers (by Ann Maltby, married as 
Malbey 11 Jan. 1579 at St. Bartholo- 
mew by the Exchange, London) a 
brother of Sir George Rivers, Kt. of 
Chafford, Kent, who married stly 
Frances, daughter of William Bowyer, 
brother of Henry Bowyer, of Cuck- 
field, Sussex. 

See also the Rivers and Bowyer 
pedigrees in John Comber’s Sussex 
Genealogies, Lewes and Ardingly 
centres.) 


1609—June 1, The honorable Edward Semer and the 
Lady Ann Sackvilld att Westmynster. 

(Daughter of Robert Sackville, 2nd Earl 
of Dorset (buried Feb. 1608/9 Withy- 
ham, Sussex), by his 1st wife, Mary, 
dau. of Thos. Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk.) 

Her sister, Cecily Sackville married Sir 
Henry Compton of Brambletye, Sussex, 
whose father Henry Lord Compton’s 
2nd wife Ann (dau. of Sir John Spencer 
of Althorp, Northants, relict of William 
Lord Monteagle) become the 3rd hus- 
band of the said Robert, 2nd Earl of 
Dorset. 

Her brother is the Sir Edward Sackville, 
4th Earl, mentioned in the 1623 Bap- 
tism and April 1655 Banns. 


1630—May 11. Richard Viscount Lumley and Dame Eliza- 
beth Sawndis. Mr. Scot. 

(1st Viscount and his 2nd wife née Corn- 
wallis, half-sister to Sir Fredk. Corn- 
wallis who married Elizabeth, dau. of 
Sir John Ashburnham, Kt., of Ash- 
burnham, Sussex. For the Viscount’s 
1st wife sce the note to the 1616 
baptism.) 

1634—Sep. 3. Francis Polsted and Elizabeth Hazard by 
lic. Mr. Shearman. 

(Francis son of Henry Polsted of Stone- 
ham Manor, South Malling, Sussex, 
and Elizabeth Hazard (bapt. 10 May 
1616 St. Margaret’s, Westminster), 
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daughter of Robert Hazard, gent., 
Clerk of the Jewels to King James I, 
(Robert Hassard of Carshalton, 
Surrey, in Admin. 19 Sept. 1624), by 
Ann dau, of Philip Moyes of Canons in 
Banstead, Surrey. wo children, 
Hannah and Elizabeth Polsted, were 
baptised in 1635 and 1636 at Carshal- 
ton.) 


Elizabeth Polsted (née Hazard) re- 
married, not Sir Christopher Hatton as 
wrongly stated on page 222 of John 
Comber’s Sussex Genealogies (Lewes 
centre), but (Sir) Henry Hatton of 
Mitcham, Surrey (bapt. St. Mary, Leices- 
ter, 17 Jan. 1615 as son of Rodger Hatton, 
gent. of London ,and knighted 1660), at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 22 Oct. 
1655, under which date their marriage is 
also recorded in the register of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, London. 


Sir Henry Hatton was buried 29 Jan. 
1662 at Mitcham, and the register there 
records the marriage in Dec. 1665 at 
Addington, of Peter Pett, Esq., and the 
Lady Elizabeth Hatton “‘ by me, An. 
Sadler, Vicar of Mitcham.”’ There is no 
record extant in Addington register of 
marriages 1654-1701, but the Vic.-Gen. 
licence dated 11 Dec. 1665 describes him 
as widower of Chatham and her as 
widow, about 40, of Mitcham, to marry 
at Addington. 


The error in the London  Visita- 
tion 1664 (Harleian, vol. 92) which 
describes Sir Henry Hatton’s 2nd wife 
as Elisabeth dau. of Robt. Hazard and 
widow of Peter Pett, should also. be 
corrected. His 1st wife is given therein 
as Eliz. dau. of Geo. Pitt of Harrow on 
Hill. They were married 1642 at St. 
Antholin, London, and her burial is prob- 
ably that on 7 Oct. 1653 of “ Elizabeth 
wife of Henry Hatton, Esq. out of the 
house of Mr. Thos. Hatton in Bread- 
street,’’ recorded twice in separate books 
of St. Bart. the Great, London. 
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There are errors furthermore in Le 
Neve’s Knights (Harleian Society, Vol. 
VIII), the 3rd wife of Peter Pett being 
wrongly described as ‘‘ Elizabeth dau. of 
Geo. Pitt of Harrow on Hill’’ and 
widow of Sr. Henry Hatton of 
Mitcham, Kt. Peter Pett (who was ship 
builder at King’s Yard, Woolwich) had 
by his 1st wife Katherine Cole (whom he 
married 8 Sept. 1633 at Woodbridge, 
Suffolk) a son Peter who is recorded as 
marrying Alice dau. of John Newman, 
Rector of Withyham, Sussex. 

Peter Pett senr.’s will was proved 
P.C.C. 1672, but Lady Elizabeth evi- 
dently either retained or re-assumed her 
2nd. husband’s surname, for Banstead, 
Surrey, register records her burial as 
Lady Elizabeth Hatton 19 July 1680, and 
her will (P.C.C. 95 Bath) has her as 
Dame Elizabeth Hatton, relict of Sir 
Henry Hatton of Mitcham, Kt. 


John Aubrey in Vol. 2 of his History 
of Surrey (1719), mentions that on an 
atchievement fixed to the North Wall of 
Banstead Church the date of death of 
Dame Elizabeth Hatton is given as 15th 
July 1680 with arms Hatton impaling 
Hazard, but Manning and Bray’s History 
of Surrey, Vol. ti (1809) records this as 
“now lost.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX MUSEUM.—There 
has recently come into my hands a circular found amongst 
the papers of an old member of the Sussex Archeological 
Society headed ‘* Inauguration of the Brighton and Sussex 


Museum.’’ This appears to have been the forerunner of 
the excellent Museum now belonging to the Brighton Cor- 
poration and housed in the Public Library. Can anyone 


say at what date the Brighton and Sussex Museum was 
handed over to the Corporation ? 

The circular itself is not without interest. It announces 
that the Museum will be opened on 5 November, 1861, ‘‘ by 
an Inaugural Discourse by Professor Owen, F.R.S., at 3.0 


p-m. But this was not all. ‘* In the evening, at eight 
o’clock, a Grand Military and Full Dress Soiree will be held 
in the Pavilion. . . . Upon which occasion, in addition 


to the attractions of the Museum, Grand Instrumental and 
Vocal Concerts will be given.”’ 

The circular gives a long list of patrons: and it is clear 
that the Museum had the sympathy and support of the 
Sussex Archeological Society (then 15 years old) for the 
patrons include the Earl of Chichester, who was President 
of the Society, R. W. Blencowe, Esq., of Chailey, who was 
one of its secretaries, and W. H. Blaauw, of Newick, one of 
its founders, while Mr. George de Paris, a member of the 
Society whose name is so familiar, was one of the secretaries 
of the Museum. 

F. BENTHAM STEVENS. 


SUSSEX CHURCH MUSIC IN THE PAST.—S.A.C., 
Ix. 1.—Wisborough Green can be added to Mr. Mac- 
Dermott’s list at pp. 32-3, as appears from the following 
entries in the Parish Accounts :— 

1783, June 1—Paid James Kingett for Reads 3 

», Oct. 5—Paid James Kingett for Reads 3 6 

1784, Jan. 31—Paid James Kingett for Reads 2 

9s Apr. 7—Paid Thomas Tobit for Reads 2 
1785, Apr. 3—Paid for Hautboy and Bassoon 
Reeds ... oat — 10 Oo 

1810, July 11—for Bass Reids, &e. ae 6 oO 

1828, Aug. 10o—Paid for Repairing Bassoons 16 © 

1832, Apr. 28—Wm. Saunders for a Claronet 7 

», Oct. 2—pd. for repairing Claronet ... 6 6 

1838, Feb. 14—Jno. Edmunds repr. of Clarinet "4 


eo 








— 
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After which the next reference to Church Music is ‘* to 
tuning Harmonium "’ in the Accounts of the Church Restor- 
ation in 1868. 

Kingett was the Parish Clerk; Tobit the Overseer 
(Loxwood End) ; and Edmunds the Vestry Clerk. 

G. D. JOHNSTON, 


OLD LAND.—In Vol. VII of S.N.Q. on page 1o there is 
an article by Miss Holgate on Old Lands and Ancient 
Demesne, in which Rudgwick is mentioned. Receatly an 
old Abstract made in 1811 has come into my possession, 
which quotes an Indenture made 26 June, 1669, where these 
words occur, ‘‘ lands called Old Land als Oakland,’’ and 
again in an Indenture of 15 June, 1682, ‘* commonly called 
or known by the name of Old Land otherwise Oake Land.’’ 
This land forms part of the Manor of Benetts Tree. 

SPENCER D. SECRETAN. 


A SKETCH BOOK BY R. H. NIBBS (p. 97, Vol. [X).— 
Some years ago | purchased at a sale at Troy House, 
Arundel, two large water-colour drawings of church 
interiors by Nibbs. They attracted a good deal of attention 
as they were placed on loan in a local teashop and were 
ultimately identified as representations of Broadwater 
Church and the Chapel of St. Mary’s Hospital, Chichester. 
They can now be seen in those buildings. Were these 
interiors the only ones painted by Nibbs on this scale or did 
he paint others speculatively or on commission ? The 
tenant of Troy House was a lady of means and a close 
friend of the explorer, H. Schliemann. Possibly it was 
from this source that Nibbs obtained his legacy. 

E. WYNDHAM HULME. 





Dr. Brown, of Worthing, has presented impressions of 
etchings of Steyning and Poynings Churches printed by: 
himself from the surviving copper plates etched by R. H. 
Nibbs, whose original sketch-book of Sussex Churches, 
is described in the last number (p. 97). These two plates 
are on a smaller scale than those printed in Nibbs’s volume, 
and while very similar are much more attractive ; Nibbs may 
have advanced in competence as an etcher before etching 
them. They are, however, undated, so this point must remain 
uncertain, 
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SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting was held on Wednesday 
morning, 24th March, at the Town Hall, Lewes, a very good 
number of members for wartime being present. 

The Hon. General Secretary, Miss Cooper, read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, and the Financial Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Bentham Stevens, presented 
the Report of the Council and Accounts for the year 1942. 
The decrease in membership—from 932 to 893—Wwas only 
half that of the previous twelve months. The Society had 
lost valuable members by death, including Brig.-Gen. E. G. 
Godfrey-Faussett, Chairman of Council; Dr. H. Moss; Mr. 
Thomas Baden-Powell (the son of one of the most active 
of the early members of the Society); Sir Allen Mawer, 
whose work on place-names was widely known; and Dr. 
Taylor, the Local Hon. Secretary for Seaford. (The meet- 
ing stood for a few moments in their memory.) The 
Council regretted the resignation of Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward on account of failing eyesight, and had co-opted 
in his place Dr. Hilda Johnstone. The Society’s income 
had further shrunk with the loss of members, but with strict 
economy, such as reducing the bulk of publications, it was 
possible to maintain activity ; Vo. 81 of the Collections (for 
1941 and 1942) had appeared during the year, and it was 
hoped that Vol. 82 would appear in 1944. The Report and 
Accounts were moved and duly accepted. Mr. Ian C. 
Hannah, M.P., moved a vote of thanks to the Officers and 
Council, which was carried by acclamation. 

The President proposed as his successor Sir George L. 
Courthope, Bart., M.P. for the Rye Division. The Bishop 
spoke warmly of Sir George Courthope’s long and valuable 
services in Parliament, and especially to agriculture; his 
family had lived at Wylye for four centuries, and the oak 
timbers for the roof of Westminster Hall (where Parliament 
commenced sitting in consequence of the Battle of Lewes) 
came from there, as did those needed for its repair in 1912. 
Sir George, he added, was of that old type of landlord, who 
lived at home, loved the land, and cared for the welfare of 
his tenants and neighbours. 

The President’s proposal was seconded by Mr. Charles 
Ellis, J.P., and unanimously voted, The new President 
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then took the chair and addressed the Members. Sussex, 
he said, was a county so rich in history that he deeply 
appreciated the honour of becoming President of the Society. 
He recalled in more detail the repair of Westminster Hall in 
1g12 with oak from his woods, death-watch beetle having 
ravaged the original roof timbers. As he was a Member 
he would have laid himself open to a large fine had he 
accepted the contract with H.M. Office of Works for new 
timbers. Another member (‘‘ a tiresome member of the 
Opposition ’’) had recently been fined £26,500 under the 
same rule. So, after consultation with the Law Officers of 
the Crown, a company was floated, with a capital of £2, 
holding an option on any timber found in the Wylye timber- 
yard. It was only then discovered, from the surviving 
accounts, that the property of ‘‘ Courthope of Wadhurst ”’ 
had supplied the timber used in 1394. A number of the 
largest trees felled in 1912 were found to have six hundred 
rings, and therefore to have been standing, and no saplings 
either, when their predecessors had gone to Westminster. 
Now an oil incendiary bomb had created a fresh need, and 
he had been again asked to set aside suitable trees for 
replacement. He had not many of the size required, but still 
there were enough. 

The Officers and the retiring Members of Council were 
unanimously re-elected, and reports of Local Secretaries and 
affiliated societies were read. 

Dr. Curwen drew the attention of the meeting to the 
recent purchase of the National Trust of Avebury and Wind- 
mill Hill, largely by the efforts and help of our Member, Mr. 
|. D. Margary (see p. 132) ; it was unanimously resolved 
that a letter of thanks and congratulation should be 
addressed to him. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President for his services 
during the past two years was carried by acclamation and 
closed the meeting. 

In the afternoon the Members visited St. Michael’s Church, 
where they heard an account of the building from Mr. 
Walter Godfrey (see p. 121); later in the afternoon they 
repaired to the Town Hall again, where papers were read 
by Mr. Salzman on ‘‘ Salvaging the Salvage,’’ describing 
the types of valuable records which might be saved from 
paper condemned for pulping; by Mr. Ian Hannah on 
‘* Medieval Cottages in Sussex ’’ (see p. 124) ; and by Mr. 
Godfrey on ‘‘The Work of the National Buildings Record.’’ 
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COUNCIL. 


The Council met on 14th April, when 14 members were 
present. Dr. E. Curwen and Mr. I. D. Margary were 
re-appointed Chairman and Vice-chairman of the Council. 
Eight new members were elected and the loss of nine by 
death and two by resignation reported. 


It was agreed that members who joined in 1942 and had 
not therefore received a copy of Sussex Archeological 
Collections might have a volume which could be spared from 
the stock in hand. 

The members of the Finance, Museum, General Purposes, 
Library and the Standing Photographic Record Committees 
were re-appointed. 

It was reported that the Salutation Tower at Winchelsea 
had been saved from demolition, and that other houses near 
by, damaged at the same time, would be conditioned for 
land workers. Mr. Godfrey had promised to take charge 
of the necessary repairs after the war. 

It was agreed to purchase Defence Bonds with the legacies 
left to the Society by the late Misses M. Holgate and A. 
Shenstone. 

It was considered advisable to transfer the three volumes 
of Woolgar’s Spicilegia to the strong room from the 
library. 

Dr. Curwen agreed to represent the Society at a Confer- 
ence on ‘‘ Archeology after the War,’’ arranged by the 
Society of Antiquaries. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Early Sussex Maps, Speed, Budgen, etc.; Mortars and 
Skillets, decorated, dated or inscribed; Ember Tongs; 
Antique Furniture, Needlework, etc.—Fitt, Osborne Road, 
Jarvis Brook, Crowborough. ’Phone: Crowborough 634. 








